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Literature, Criticism, Ke. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
ee eee 

Oriental poetry is fertile in strong expressions, abound- 
ing with metaphors; in sentiments full of fir:, and in 
descriptions animated with the most lively colours. In 
spite of these truths, which must be admitted by all, 
this sweet and sublime composition is by no means 
ar, and, in fact, is very little known among the 
generality of people. We assert this with all due 
caution, being aware that many of our first writers have 
made oriental literature their constant study ; and, par- 
ticularly of late, our best poets have drawn deep libations 
from the inexhaustible springs of the east. The Casta- 
lian fount had been 60 often resorted to, that its waters 
no longer seemed to inspire the poetic aspirant with 
their intoxication, as in times of old; and, therefore, 
from its cold and limpid stream, the moderns have 
turned to richer and more mellifluous sources. With 
this class of writers those treasures of Asiatic lore are 
familiar, and also with a very numerous body of the 
earned, who have devoted their attention to their study 
and development. But as few persons are writers, and 
yet fewer deeply read in uncommon languages, we pre- 
sume to think that any information which may be com- 





“ municated in this important subject, in the familiar and 


easy shape of occasional and short disquisitions, will not 
be unacceptable. We are the more inclined to enter on 
this topic, from the hope that those who would shudder 
at the idea of attacking the voluminous works of. Sir 
William Jones in a body, may perhaps feel none of that 
involuntary horror in casting a careless eye over the few 
columns which will be occupied by our desultory remarks 
under the present head. 

Without entering into a minute detail of all the 
causes which have given superior vivacity and greater 
brilliancy to oriental imaginations, we may content 
ourselves with naming those most natural and best 
known. 

Their language is full of rich and fertile idioms. 
The inhabitants are dissolved to luxury by a warm and 
delicious climate, and they pass their time in an agree- 
able tranquillity, consecrating their leisure to a passion 
which contributes, above all others, to inspire them with 
an early and strong taste for poetry. With all these 
advantages, it is no wonder that their graces shine with 
peculiar lustre, even through the medium of a defective 
translation, and that ‘the pale, unripened beauties of 
the north” appear chill and tame in comparison. The 
transitions of action among these children of the sun have 
been so rapid, their crimes so deep, and their loves so ten- 





der, that striking subjects for poetry have been constantly 
before the eyes of the authors; while, at the same time, 
their hearts have sympathized in all the fervour of en- 
thusiasm with the wild and romantic characters they 
delineate. 

We shall endeavour to observe some order in our 
remarks on this vast and various disquisition. The five 
distinct nations that have, in different ages, divided 
amongst themselves, as a kind of inheritance, the vast 
continent of Asia, are, the Indians, Chinese, Tartars, 
Arabs, and Persians; and we intend bringing before our 
readers the works of their most famous poets under 
separate heads, dividing each as the importance of the 
subject may require. First commencing with 

INDIA, 
Of which Mr. Orme observes, in his elegant preliminary 
dissertation, that this country has been inhabited, from 
the earliest antiquity, by a people who have no resemb- 
lance, either in their figure or manners, to any of the 
nations contiguous tothem. The Sanscrit, or native lan- 
guage, is of a wonderful structure; more perfect than 
the Greek; more copious than the Latin; and more 
exquisitely refined than either. Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant, while their epics are magnificent and 
sublime in the bighest degree. 

CHINA. 

It is well known how free from all externa] commu- 
nication this vast empire has existed, from the most 
ancient periods of history. The Chinese are a world of 
themselves. The singular difficulty of learning their 
language, arising from each word being denoted by a 
distinct character; the aversion they exhibit towards 
strangers; and the bigoted disposition of their govern- 
ment, had long prevented Europeans from intruding 
into the consecrated circle which the natives of this 
country had drawn around themselves. The manner 
and habits of this people are so strange, and they had 
attained a certain degree of civilization at so early a 
period, that much amusement as well as information 
may be expected from an inquiry into the literature of 
a country so extraordinarily situated. There are names 
too which claim our veneration and excite our particular 
regard. In enumerating these, we need not proceed 
further than Confucius. 

TARTARS. 

This nation by no means made an early proficiency in 
literature; even of poetry the most universal and na- 
tural. Of the fine arts we find no genuine production 
until after the conquest of Persia by the Moguls, when 
their princes encouraged learning. In this they re- 
sembled the Romans, who, before they subdued Greece, 





were little better than tigers in war, and fauns or sylvans 
in science and art, Turyuc, not their most famous epic 


poem, was believed to have been composed by Taim’ur 
himself; others say by Hinder Shah, his favourite. 
ARABIA. 

Nothing can be imagined more expressive or powerful 
than the diction of Arabia. Not only is the standard 
language most comprehensive, but each tribe that roams 
in the immeasureless Desert possesses a dialect of its 
own; and the copiousness of the whole may, therefore, 
be conceived. There is something more natural about 
the authors of this country, than in those of any other ; 
and the reason is obvious. They painted only from 
what they saw; and the dwellers in tents, whose sole 
wealth Jay in flocks and herds, could scarce form fairy 
dreams of splendor they had never seen, and luxuries 
of which they knew not the use. 

PERSIA. 

The language of this delightful country is chiefly 
characterised by its sweetness and harmony ; uniting to 
the richness of its own tongue, many words which have 
been taken from the inexhaustible stores of the Arabic. 
The names of many of the Persian poets are well 
known in this country, from the assumption of them by 
scribblers for newspapers. The celebrated Hafiz has 
not escaped the contamination. 

In our next publication these preliminary observations 
will be followed up by a critigie on some of the first 
Indian poems, from the pen of a Contributor. 

MONTMORENCI. 
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Che Tradeller. 
LETTERS FROM ASIA. 


[No. 2.] 














Continuation of the Description of the Neighbourhood 
of Sifour, in the Island of Melos. 


—_— 

Our guide led us from the catacombs 
along the eastern coasts of the bay, till we 
arrived at the boiling springs. They ex- 
tend from the upper part of the beach to 
within a few feet of the sea; the sand being 
agitated, they rush with more force; and 
although the heat is nearly equal to that of 
boiling water, they cannot be used for the 
purpose of cooking, notwithstanding several 
travellers have affirmed, that an egg may 
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be boiled in'them in a few moments. From 
the colour, they appear strongly impreg- 
nated with iron, and they certainly contain 
more salt than sea water. 

The next object that excited our curio- 
sity was a subterranean passage ; formerly, 
in all probability, the crater of a volcano. 
The smell of sulphur, on entering, was very 
perceptible; and the heat became almost 
insupportable after penetrating a little dis- 
tance. _In a few moments we found our- 
selves perspiring so profusely, that we were 
under the necessity of returning. The in- 
terior caverns have never been explored ; 
and were travellers to believe all the stories ; 
that the guides usually tell, relative to this 
place, they might almost fancy themselves 
at the entrance of Pluto's regions. 

About a mile from the bottom of the 

bay, are situated the ruins of what must 
once have been a large city. Whether 
they composed the ancient capital or not, 
no one could inform me. Its complete 
destruction must be attributed to earth- 
quakes, although our guide, who was a 
Greek, intimated, with tears in his eyes, 
that it owed its ruin to the Turks. We, 
however, paid but little attention to his 
remarks on that head, knowing that the 
Turks, if they never repair, seldom destroy. 
We saw the ruins of seyeral convents and a 
few churches, that appeared to have been, 
formerly, of some note; but the modern 
places of worship are the vilest things ima- 
ginable. On being hard pressed for my 
opinion of subjects, which the priest said 
were from the scriptures, and with which 
the walls were daubed, I fortunately guessed 
right in one or two instances as to the 
idea intended to be conveyed by the 
painter, which evidently gave them great 
delight. Nothing can be more desolate 
than this place; and, owing to its being 
located on a marshy plain, malignant fevers 
prevail every autumn, which have nearly 
swept off all its inhabitants, for at present 
there are not above an hundred, and they 
appear sickly and emaciated. 

Our attention was drawn to a miserable 
cottage, while passing over the ruins, by 
cries of distress. We found they proceeded 


from several women, clothed in white, 
sitting round a table, on which was laid the 
body of a child, that our guide informed 
us had died that day; and he remarked that 
it was customary to continue these lamen- 
tations for several hours previous to bury- 





ing the deceased. This scene, combined 
with the feelings created from reflecting on 
the uncertainty of life and earthly enjoy- 
ments, which were never more fully por- 
trayed than at that moment, caused many 
melancholy sensations, which I could not 
entirely dissipate during my stay at the 
island. 

Melos appears almost entirely composed 
of volcanic matter, the surface of the 
ground is covered, in most parts, with 
pumice-stone; and large quantities of brim- 
stone are found all over the island. Farth- 
quakes are very common, but appear to 
excite little notice among the inhabitants; 
demonstrating the truth of the common 
assertion, that the mind, from repetition, 
can render itself familiar with occurrences 
in life, that at first excite the most dreadful 
alarm. 





[No. 3.] 

The wind at length proving fair, we left 
the harbor of Melos, and stood through 
the Grecian Islands on our way to Smyrna. 

Nothing can exceed the serenity of the 
ZEgean sea during the summer, and but 
one circumstance can be considered un- 
pleasant in crossing it—the frequent calms 
that prevail during the day—they are, how- 
ever, almost constantly, succeeded by re- 
freshing breezes througout the night. 

From the moment you enter this sea, the 
mind is continualy engrossed by reflecting 
on the many events of past ages, which have 
been handed down to latter generations by 
the pen of the historian and the poet ; and the 
interest excited is doubly enhanced by 
having those Islands continually present, 
whence originated a great portion of the 
arts and sciences of the present time. 

The setting sun gilded the white columns 
of the Temple of Minerva on Cape Collona; 
a spot rendered immortal by Falconer, in 
his beautiful poem of the Shipwreck, which 
has probably exciteé more universal admi- 
ration, even among those unacquainted 
with nautical terms, than any other in the 
English language: you can, therefore, in 
some degree, fancy what impression it made 
on my mind—having Falconer’s St. George, 
and the fatal spot before me, and having 
suffered the horrors of shipwreck, after 
making the ocean my home for years. 

_ During the night we passed the islands 
of Siphno, Pazos, Haxia’and Zyra, and in 











the morning perceived Tino and Andro 
with the small island of Delos, a few miles 
ahead—the breeze becoming favourable, 
we soon had an opportunityfof viewing the 
beautiful villages with which the former, 
on one side, is covered. 

Delos, a spot familiar to the mind of the 
man of taste, from its having given birth to 
Diana and Apollo, is the most wretched 
of all the cluster of islands forming the 
Archipellago. This sacred place, where in 
past ages no individual was suffered to view 
for the first time the light of heaven, or 
permitted to draw the expiring breath, and 
where millions worshipped at the shrine of 
Diana and the God of Light, is now an 
uninhabited sterile rock, covered with innu- 
merable fragments of ruins, and only giving 
protection to a horde of pirates who occa- 
sionally infest those seas: ~ , 

The rapid progress of our vessels left but 
little time to examine these islands, and the 
breeze was too favourable to permit our 
anchoring. As they faded from our view, 
we beheld Nioaria, Samos and Scio, and 
towards night the coast of Asia. 

_ The unhappy prejudices of the chiristian 
world against the professors of Mahomet’s 
creed, which had been instilled into my 
mind, led me to fear a thousand dangers 
where none existed. On the African shores, 
from Cape Spartel to the bay of Tunis, and 
in fact to the coast of Assyria, shipwreck 


would be attended by death or slavery—_ 


but when the seaman approaches that part 
of Asia inhabited by Turks, he may with 
safety bury all alarms, and rest satisfied, 
that although he is not near a Christian 
country, still he will find among the inha- 
bitants, all the virtues possessed by Chris- 
tians, and with but few of their vices. 
(To be continued.) 


i> <--> 
BEAUTIES OF ENGLAND. 


We know not how far attractive the title of this 
article may prove. For ourselves, we cannot help 
expressing how much ‘in unison with our own are 
the sentiments of this notice. That the beauties-of 
our native country are considerably undervalued, 
must, we think, be allowed on all hands, While 
some of the first of our poets call forth the richest 
treasures of our language, in depicting the delicious 
climes of the east, and all their luxuriant scenery, 
what a few pens bave been employed in celebrating 
the no less interesting prospects of our own dear 
island ! Many of our readers are doubtless in pos- 
session of accurate descriptions of the scenes we 
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should be desirous of representing; and we shall 
consider contributions of this kind peculiarly de- 
serving of insertion.—( Edit. Kal.) 

. The first sketch, written from frequent and accu- 
rate observation, we publish under the name of 


WINANDERMERE, 
And what a wilderness of flowers! 
It seems, as if from all the bowers, 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scattered here. 
The lake, too, like a garden breathes, 
With the rich buds that o’er it lie, 
As though a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fallen upon it from the sky. 
And then the counds of joy, the beat 
Of tabor and of dancing feet.— 
-’ There is an old saying, and most true one, that 3 
prophet is never honoured in his own country; and 
1 think we may likewise add, that a country is sel- 
dom admired by its own inhabitants; at least, they 
are nearly always expatiating on the beauties of 
foreign scenery, whilst few see that of their own. 

How often, iu the course of conversation, do you 
hear a person exclaim, “ Dear me! how I should like 
to see Switzerland ;” and then observe, with a sigh, 
“but I am afraid I can never afford it.”. That may 
certainly be true; but if he would take the trouble, 
he might, at a trifling expense, find out that there is 
a Switzerland in miniature in his own dear island, 
and it is impossible that he could traverse the coun- 
ties of Westmoreland and Cumberland without 
making the discovery. 

Of all the lakes amid this vorthern scenery, Win- 
andermere, in point of size and magnificence, takes 
the pre-eminence. This lake is situate.in Westmore- 
land, being about fourteen miles long, and a mile 
across. It is completely surrounded by mountains, 
whose sides in some places are covered with the most 
beautiful woods; the other parts present a front of 
bleak and dreary rocks, unadorned by trees save 
the wild ash and birch, whose rough and deserted 
appearance strikes the mind with awe. Placed be- 
yond the reach of man and beast, they are seldom 
disturbed, except by theroaring tempest, and barsb- 
screaming wild hawk, who here in safety builds his 
solitary nest. Nature here sports herself in her 
wildest aud most magnificent dress; and impene- 
trable must be the heart which can view her charms 
with cold indifference, or overlook them in neglect. 

The annual Regatta, which is held on this lake, 
reminds one strongly of the stories related of those 
in Venice. 

At that time, the lake is covered with barges and 
gondolas, whose oars keep time to their respective 
bands; and the silken awnings at the stern, under 
whose cover are the most interesting females, render 
the scene highly picturesque. The entertainment is 
held at an inn called the Ferry, and the celebrated 
Mr. Christian Curwen, who inhabits the opposite 
island, has generally undertaken the management. 
At that time, all the beauty and fashion of the 
neighbourhood assemble, and spend the day in the 
most innocent and delightful amusements. 

Above the Ferry, on a commanding eminence, 


named for the benefit of strangers; it commands @ 
most beautiful view of the lake, To the north of 
this magnificent scene, a glorious sheet of water 
expands itself to the right and left, in sweeping 
curves ; bounded on the west by the continuation 
of the mountain on which you stand. The bold and 
lofty slope of this eminence is embellished with trees, 
shrubs, and vegetation, intermixed with gray rocks. 
The eastern view is a noble contrast to the former ; 
it is adorned with all that we can imagine of the 
beautiful, grand, and sublime. In some places the 
lake swells into spacious bays, fringed with trees, 
whose bushy heads wave beautifully over the chrys- 
tal wave. 

But I shall never have done expatiating on the 
scene ; its charm grows upon my heart whilst I am 
intent on the description, and I shall run the risk of 
becoming insipid and tiresome by dwelling longer on 
the subject. 

Mr. Curwen’s island, which is about a mile io cir- 
cumference, is generally covered with parties of 
ladies and gentlemen, dispersed in various parts; 
some partaking of their collations, whilst others, 
perhaps, in the course of their conversation, are 
informing their companions of the dreadful siege 
that the island, now the abode of peace and pleasure, 
Onee sustained. The story was as fullows:—This 
place formerly belonged to the Philipsons, a family 
of note in Westmoreland. During the civil war 
which ended in bringing Charles to the scaffold, two 
of them (an elder and a younger brother) served 
the King. The former, who was the proprietor, 
commanded a regiment; the latter was a Major. 

The Major, whose name was Robert, was a man 
of great spirit and enterprize; and, for bis many 
feats of personal bravery, had obtained among the 
Oliverians of those parts the appellation of ‘Robin 
the Devil.’ 

After the war had subsided, and the direful effects 
of public opposition ceased, private malice and re- 
venge long kept alive the animosity of individuals, 
Colonel Briggs, a steady friend to the usurping 
party, resided at this time at Kendal; and under the 
double character of leading magistrate (for he was 
a justice of the peace) and active commander, held 
the country in awe. This person having heard that 
Major Philipson was at his brother’s house on the 
island, resolved, if possible, to seize and punish a 
man who had made himself sv particularly obnox- 
ious. With this view, he mustered a party which 
he thought sufficiently strong for the purpose, and 
personally undertook the conduct of the enterprize. 
How he carried on his design my authority does not 
state; nor whether he occupied the navigation of 
the lake, and blockaded the place by sea, or whe- 
ther he landed and carried on his approaches in 
form. All we learn, is, that Major Philipson endured 
a siege of eight or ten days with great gallantry, till 
his brother, the Colonel, hearing of his distress, 
raised a party and relieved him. The Parliamentary 
leaders retired, and it was now the Major’s turn tu 
make retaliations. He put himeelf, therefore, at the 
head of a little troop of horse, and rode to Kendal, 
Here being informed that Colonel Briggs was at 
prayers (for it was on Sunday morning) he sta- 
tioned his men properly in the avenues of the place, 





stands the Station, built by the gentleman before 





and he himself, armed to the teeth, rode directly 


into the church. It is said he intended to seize the 
Colonel and carry him off; but as this appears to- 
tally impracticable, it is rather probable that his 
intention was to kill him upon the spot. However, 
his design, whatever it was, did not take effect: the 
Colonel, for some reason, found it convenient to be 
elsewhereat the time. The congregation was thrown 
into great confusion, on seeing an armed man on 
horseback advance among them; and the Major, 
taking advantage of their astonishment (on per- 
ceiving the ahsence of the object of his research) 
turned his horse round, and quietly rode out. But 
having given the alarm, he was assaulted before he 
left the assembly ; and a person having laid hold of 
and detained him, his girths were cut, and he was 
unhorsed, 

At this instant, his party made a furious attack 
upon the assailants; and the Major, killing with bis 
own hand the man who had seized him, clapped the 
saddle, ungirthed as it was, upon his horse, and 
vaulting into it, rode full speed through the streets 
of Kendal, calling his men to follow him, and with 
his whole party, made safe retreat to his asylum in 
the lake. The action marked the man. By many 
of the combatants he was personally known; and 
those who did not, easily guessed, from the boldness 
of the exploit, that it could belong to no one but 
* Robin the Devil.’ 

MONTMORENCI. 
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BRAZIL. 
—— 


The consummation of the Brazilian Revolution 
is perhaps the most important event that we have 
ever had to communicate. Brazil is one of the noblest 
countries in the world. She is the body and the heart 
of South America. Though of less extent than the 
ci-devant Spanish provinces, she is nearly as large as 
Europe, and possesses many advantages in her superior 
compactness, and greater facilities of internal communi- 
cation. But her principal advantage, and one which she 
exclusively enjoys over every other European colony, 
consists in the absence of all distinction of castes among 
her inhabitants. The mulattoes, creoles, and other 
people of colour, are not a despised and degraded race, 
but freely associate and intermarry with the white inha- 
bitants.—The form of trial for all free castes is the same, 
and, with a very few exceptions, they are all equally 
eligible to places of trust and emolument. Brazil has, 
therefore the incalculable advantage of being, in a great 
measure, secure against the contests which it is but too 
probable will arise in other parts of South America, 
between the different races. The intercourse of society 
ig more free and unrestrained ; and the political energy 
of the nation must be greater, as it has less chance of 
being disturbed by domestic discussion. With sucii 
great capabilities of improvement,—with the finest soil 
and climate,—the finest harbours and rivers in the 
world,—how rapid must be the progress of Brazil ! 
A new and boundless field is here opened for the in- 
vestment of European capital, and for the exertion of 
the genius, skill, and industry of the unemployed and 
superabundant population of this quarter of the globe. 
We assume very little when we state, that before the 
expiration of the present century Brazil will be one of 
the most powerful and flourishing countries in the 





world, 
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PARTING. 
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From the beach, while I gaze, with emotions of sorrow, 
On the bark which now bears Ellinora away, 

How drear is the scene which awaits me to-morrow ; 
For, alas! my chief happiness leaves me to-day. 

While with grief for her loss my fond bosom is heaving, 
I muse o’er the joys which may never return ; 

The soft tear of hope my sad anguish relieving, 
Sheds a balm where remembrance invites me to mourn. 


But, see! where far distant the rude blast, impelling, 
Sweeps onward with fury the waves of the main, 

And, proudly, the bark, with her white bosom swelling, 
Ghides majestic, and seems all its force to disdain. 

I view, in the warmth of my heart’s sad devotion, 
Ellinora’s fair form swiftly fading away ; 

And tho’ sad the adieu, my fond bosom’s emotion 
Is hush’d by the bright scenes of Hope’s gilded ray. 


Then haste, all ye moments of calm contemplation, 
Dispel every gloom which oppresses my mind ; 
For serene is the prospect of Fancy’s creation, 
And the joys may return which we ne’er hope to find. 
Adieu, lovely maid! long may Joy’s fairest blosom 
O’er thy breast shed its fragrance, unruffled by fear ; 
And perhaps this fond tribute—so tender a bosom 
May grace with a sigh, or with sympathy’s tear. 


—»>30<=-08S oe 
EPITAPH FOR LORD NORBURY, 
OCCASIONED BY A REPORT OF HIS DEATH. 
— 
Spirit of humour ! hast thou ceas’d thy funning ? 
The friends of sportive wit—thy weeping friends— 
Plant amply o’er thy grave the palm of punning, 
Which still thro’ life was at thy fingers’ ends ; 
Nor bury thee without a parting one, 
Thy very name resolves into a pun ! 











Scientific Wecords, 
See 
[Comprchending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
“ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical. Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogeeal Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
S1r,—The following extract from a letter addressed 
to the Royal Society of London, by the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, is, I believe, the earliest published notice of the 
use of coal tar in protecting ships against the attacks of 
the worm (teredo navalis ;) and it is long antecedent to 
the period when its virtues are generally supposed to 
have been discovered, ** to which perhaps it may not be 
unseasonable to add, that a very worthy person in Lon- 
don suggests the pitch drawn from sea-coles for a good 
remedy to scare away these noysom insccts.”—Puil. 
Trans. Vol. I. 191, April, 1666. 
This subject is deserving of more attention than it has 








yet met with; and the notice seems worthy of a place 
in your Kaleidoscope. T. S. F. 





OF THE LIGHT ON OYSTERS. 

It is not very aocommon to see on the shells of 
oysters, when in the dark, a shining matter or bluish 
light, like the flame of brimstone, which sticks to 
the fingers when touched, and continues shining or 
giving light a considerable time, though without 
any sensible heat, Mons, Auxaut observed this 
shining matter, with a microscope, and discovered it 
to consist of three, sorts of animaleules. The first 
whitish, having twenty-four or twenty-five legs on 
each side, forked; a black speck on one part of the 
head; the back like an eel’s with the skin stripped 
off. The second sort red, resembling the common 
glow-worm, with folds on its back, but legs like the 
former, a nose like a dog’s, and one eye in the head. 
The third sort speckled, a head like ah sval, wit 
many tufts of whitish hairs on the sides thereof. 
He saw also some much larger, and grayish, having 
a great head, two horns like a snail’s, and six or 
eight whitish feet ; but these shined not. 

As the bodies of lobsters and some other kinds of 
fishes, ‘tainted flesh, rotten wood, and other sub- 
stances, are sometimes fuund to shine, with a light 
resembling the foregoing, may it not probably pro- 
ceed from the same cause, viz. from animalcules? 
Some have also supposed that the Ignis Fatuus, or 
Jack a-Lantern, is nothing else but a swarm of 
minute flying insects, that emit light around them 
in the manuer glow-worms do; and indeed the mo- 
tions, and several other circumstances of this sort of 
fire (if I may so term it) seem favourable to such an 
Opinion. The curious will judge it proper to exa- 
mine this matter carefully, and to them it is sub- 
mitted, 








SPMiscellanies, 


ROYAL VISITS TO IRELAND. 





The following are the crowned heads that at various 
times visited the sister kingdom ; it does not seem that 
any visits have been made under the same circumstances 


as contemplated by his present Majesty. 

In 1172, King Henry II. landed at Waterford, his 
evident object being to conquer—not by the sword, it is 
true; he bore a talisman more powerful, before which 
courage withered, and patriotism fell. He stayed here 
six months. 

King John touched our shores at Waterford, also, in 
1210: his visit was prompted by a resolution to punish 
our hardy ancestors, for daring to retaliate on their in- 
vaders, and revenge the outrages then frequently offered 
to those without the pale. 

Edward Bruce landed in the north, in 1315, and was 
crowned King, at Dundalk. Robert, King of Scotland, 
came to Ireland the following year. 

Richard IT.—that unhappy victim to treachery and 
misrule, arrived at Waterford, 1392. 

James II. landed at Kinsale, from Brest, in 1692, and 
met here the grave of his hopes and his ambition. 

King William landed in 1690, in the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of war; but George IV. will arrive 
more in the quality of. a welcome guest than as the 
ruler of the land.—Dublin paper. 


Offences for which there have been capital executions 
in England, from 1814 to 1820 inclusive, arranged 
according to their number (from the official summary at 
the Home Office):—Murder, and murderous offences, 
as stabbing, attemping to poison, &c. 161; forgery, 111; 
burglary, 111; robbery from the n, 1073; sheep- 
stealing, 44; rape, &c. 28; larceny in a dwelling-house, 
20; arson, 19; sodomy, 15; horse-stealing, 9; high 
treason, 8; housebreaking in the day, 5; piracy, 4; 
larceny on a navigable river, 4; stealing bank-notes 
fron letters, 43 cattle-stealing, 3; coining, 2; sacri- 
lege, 2; killing cattle, 1; cutting down trees, 1; total, 
659. Of which about a sixth were executed for forgery 
and ang The annual average is about 94 persons 
executed. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


MDraughts. 


In presenting to our readers the series of critical situs 
ations at Draughts, which we intend to continue regularly 
in our weekly numbers, we have to make a:few prelimi. 
nary explanations, 

The situation of the white men, at the commence- 
ment of the Game, is to be considered as at that side of 
the board nearest to the reader. The symbols 


1 2 3 4 
0.08 © @& 
Signify, 1. White common piece; 2. Bleck common 
piece; 3. White King; 4. Black King. 

Our mode of reference to the squares, by figures at 
the bottom and side, as exemplified in the ** BEauTIES 
or CHEss,” was peculiarly adapted to that game; but 
in the present case we have preferred retaining the sys- 
tem of Sturges, viz. numbering the squares from 1 to 
82, commencing with the first white square on the fur- 
thest or black side of the board. The squares oocupied 
by pieces in our diagtams will be unnumbered; but 
from that little or no inconvenience can arise, as the 
number on the preceding or succeeding square will 
evidently determine that of the intermediate one. 

Our first situation requires a greater number of moves 
than the generality of the others; yet, in general, as 
critical games at Draughts require a greater number of 
moves to conclude them than corresponding situations 
at chess, we recommend such of our readers as fee} 
interested in the game of Draughts, to number their 
boards by pasting a small piece of paper in the corner 
of each square —Lidit. Kal. 





SITUATION I. 
The White to move and win. 


N.B. This situation occurs in a great number of orie 
ginal games, and ought to be well understood. 
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THE PLayY. 


w. 1815 
b. 24—28 
w. 15—11 
b. 16—19 
WwW. 32—27 
b. 28—32 
W. 27—31 
b. 19—23 
w. 11—15 
b. 32—28 
w. 15—19 
W. wins. 


WwW. 27—32 
b. 28—24 
w. 23—18 
b. 24——28 
w. 18—15 
b. 28—24 
Ww. 32—28 
b. 24—27 
w. 15—18 
b. 12—16 
W. 28—32 
Db, 27—24 


R. 
WwW. 27-—32 
b. 28-—24 
WwW. 23—18 
b. 12—16 
w. 18—-15 
b. 16—20 
\w. 15—18 
b. 24—19 
Ww. 32—28 
b. 19—16 
Ww. 18—23 


b. 16—11 W. wins. 
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THE INVESTIGATOR INVESTIGATED. 
—— 


To the Editors of the Penny-catch, or Theatrical Abu- 
sigator. 


«Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But of the two, less dangerous the offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense.” 


ee 


In your catch-penny publication of the 25th, you 
have assured me ** most solemnly, and in the face of 
the world, that no action at law, nor indictment shall 
ever be aced against me,” should I realize my 
threat to exibit to the world, in its true colours, the 
character of one of your associates, whom you now 
appear anxious to separate from poe editorial junto, 
and to reduce to the capacity of your mere printer. 
This maneuvre is too transparent to avail you; but if 
you fancy it gives you any advantage pene thus to 
metamorphose a principal into an agent, I shall willingly 
concede to you all the benefit of such an arrangement, 
and shal] so-far oblige you, as even to assign to the in- 
dividual in question the very lowest grade in the typo- 
= profession, by dubbing him your printer’s 
devi 


The gratuitous bond of indemnity thus offered before- 
hand, with such apparent candour, was intended, no 
doubt, as a bait too tempting to be resisted: the hook, 
however, is so flimsily concealed, that you must excuse 
me if I decline even to nibble for your diversion. To 
drop metaphor and come to fact, what does your notable 
proposal amount to? In the first place you pledge your 
anonymous word and honour, that I shall not be prose- 
cuted for exposing the character of your printer’s devil, 
on condition that he shall have a roving commission to 
take the same liberties with me; you then, in the same 
breath, tell me, in your character of editors, that the 
Investigator shall not be the medium of attack: so that 
Iam expected to take the word and honour of men of 
straw, that I shall not be prosecuted by a fellow over 
whom they have arowedly no control, and with whom 
they disclaim all editorial cofitiection. 

Why do you net at once accept the challenge to lay 
aside your masks and to enter the arena on equal terms 
with your antagonist ? Are you ashamed of your asso- 
ciatcs, or of your cause? Fair play demands that men 
who enter the lists as public disputants, should assume 
** a local habitation and a name,” that it may be ascer- 
tained whether or not there be amongst them one indi- 
vidual with any pretentions to the character of a gentle- 
man, who may be held responsible for any unwarrant- 
able liberties used with private character. 

In that department of the last Mercury dedicated to 
answers to correspondents, it was somewhat broadly 
hinted, that notwithstanding your constant professions 
of impartiality and devotion to the public good, your 
motives were by no means above suspicion; and I shal 
proceed to state my grounds for coinciding in that 
conclusion. 

T have the very best authority for stating the fact, that 
previously to the appearance of the first number of your 
Investigator, one of your critical junto waited upon the 
managers of the Liverpool Theatre with preliminary pro- 
ram Your object was to obtain free admission to the 

ouse ; and the inducement held out was, that the work 
in contemplation would be fuvourable to the interests of 
the theatre; that it would also prove a considerable saving 
in the item of play-bills, as the dramatis persone of the 
next evening’s performance would accompany each pub- 
thet did not think fi 
e managers, it seems, did not think fit to recognize 
you in the capacity of editors, who are usually, by 
courtesy, entitled to the freedom of the theatre, and de- 
clined your flattering proposals, as they had previously 
re the tempting offer of one of your associates, 
who was so disinterestedly bent upon serving them, that 
he actually offered to und e their printing upon 
terms, which must have left him a considerable loser, 
unless he purloined the materials. 

How far the disappointments to which I have just 
alluded have operated to excite the vindictive, uncandid, 
and ungentlemanly tone which has pre-eminently cha- 
racterized your scurrilous work, 1 shall leave the public 
to surmise; whilst, for confirmation of the facts them- 
selves, I appeal to Messrs. Lewis and Banks. 

Having briefly noticed the presumptive evidence 





__* The epithet Printer’s Devil is applied to the lowest drudge 
in a printing-office, 


which, had I known nothing of the character of one of 
your body, would of itself warrant the suspicion that your 
motives are not of the most disinterested nature—I 
shall pass on briefly to examine your pretensions to the 
character of arbitré elegantiarum, or directors of the 
public taste, which you have assumed with an effrontery 
only su by your utter incapacity for an office into 
which you obtruded yourselves, to the great annoyance 
of every man of taste or correct feeling. 

It would be an inexcusable waste of time to enter 
upon a critical examination of the literary character of 
a work, which, with some creditable exceptions, ranks 
in the same grade as a certain magazine, the name of 
which has escaped my memory, but which was once 
edited by your present printer’s devil. 

If it be the pias of those only ‘* 7'o censure freely 
who have written well,” who will dare dispute the poetic 
wreath with that gifted genius who superintends the 
Parnassian department of your incomparable work ? 
The limits prescribed to me will not admit of more than 
a very brief specimen of your extraordinary poetry, 
which I select in the excess of candour; because, in my 
judgment, it is better than your ordinary prose. Inthe 

number of the Cat-call, assuming the ‘‘form of 
mighty Jove,” you directed a poetical tirade against 
poor Mercury, from which I select two couplets, which 
cannot fail to give the reader a high relish for the whole: 
S* Now listen, ere I close my theme 
The subject I'll renew again.” 

It is not the novelty of renewing a theme again that 
here claims our admiration; the beauty of the termi- 
nating rhymes is equally entitled to our praise. The re- 
maining couplet is still better: and so Mr. Jove himself 
appears to have thought, as he favours us with it twice 
over in the compass of half-a-dozen lines. Jove is speak- 
ing of Mercury, whom he denounces thus: 


s6 Pll still pursue thee, deadly foe, 

Till nature's chang’d from nature's law.” 
And here let me pause, to congratulate the town upon 
the literary character conspicuous even in the minor pub- 
lications offered to their notice: only think of such in- 
spired breathings as these being hawked about at the 
corner of every alley, atonlyone penny! Highly as we 
ought to value such a privilege; you, Messrs. Editors, 
must not monopolize all our praises. You had predeces- 
sors in your itinerant career ;—I speak of those disir.te- 
rested philanthropists, who, time out of mind, were wont to 
take their stand at the street corners; insinuating into 


the hands of every passenger gratuitous advice on all | Pe 


diseases incident to the human frame. Like you they 
have no motive save the public good; but they differ 
from you in distributing their nostrums gratuitously. 
Sauntering about the streets a few days ago, one of 
these natured ‘* No cure no pay” gentlemen slip- 
ped into my hand a little paper, in form so exactly 
resembling your Cat-call, that the thought instantly 
occurred to me, that it would be admirably adapted 
for binding up with that interesting work. A pe- 


1 | rusal of the contents have determined me to adopt 


the thought ; nor will any person of correct taste be dis- 
posed to deny that the poetical effusions of Dr. Web- 
ster (for it is to that skilful practitioner I allude) are 
entitled to the honour of association with the rival com- 
sitions, which I have transcribed from the 30th num- 
er of your inimitable little work. The 
ever, shall judge for themselves from the following ex- 
ample : 
Brother sailor, when I was ill 
I went to purchase Webster's pill ; 
In a few days he set me free, 
For which I ever shall grateful be. 
He banished my emaciation, 
And secur’d my constitution. 
Now I’m vigorous and sprightly, 
And spend my hours most sweetly. 
One word more, then my advice is 
Go to him, for he gives tt gratis. 
[Cetera desunt, or perhaps tndecent.] 


Having thus paid the merited tribute to your talents, 
I now proceed briefly to the consideration of your other 
requisites for the office into which you thrust yourselves ; 
and firstly, as to your principles, and consistency, which 
are as conspicuous as your literary competency. In the 
early period of your critical career, Mr. Bass *‘ possesses 
every external requisite, as well as sufficient capacity, to 
move in the first walk of his profession.” In'your 18! 
number; published three short days afterwards; we find 
that this very same Mr. Bass ‘‘ elicits nothing like acute 
discrimination, or powers of perception ; that he talked, 





and so will a parrot.” In asubsequent lucubration, we 


ublic, how- | 81 


further learn, that ‘he is miserably deficient in discri- 
mination, and that to rank him in the first class of actors 
is altogether preposterous.” Mr. Bass can explain the 
cause of this altered tone, in a way most honourable to 
the candour of your consistent fraternity; and to that 
gentleman I er beg to refer any —_ who 
may feel an interest in the development of the seeming 
mystery. 

Writers of your profundity will be at no loss to ex- 
plain, on other grounds, the apparent decrepancy 80 
requently observable in your ingenious little work, 
with regard to the merits of the said Mr. Bassand others ; 
but should you feel in any degree embarrassed for a 
solution, I shall help a lame dog over the style, by sug- 
gesting that as your critical Cerberus, like its classical 
namesake of old, has three heads, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the monster should always bark in unison ;— 
nor ought'we to marvel, if whilst one mouth blows hot 
another blowscold. __ 

How satisfactory this theory of mine may be to the 
community, it is not forme todetermine: I therefore 
proceed to compliment you upon another qualification, 
for which you are as much distinguished as for the 
editorial requisites already noticed. I speak of your 
extraordinary accuracy in the statement of what are 
called ‘* dry facts.” In this particular, your minuteness 
resembles the memory of your printer’s devil, who al- 
ways best remembers what never happened. 

In the 36th catchpenny, we are told, with an air of 
official confidence, that :he greatest number of male 
performers on the Liverpool establishment is sixteen, 
not one of whom receives a salary of more than 
fifty shillings. It is clear, from the confidence with 
which you make this statement, that you know more of 
the affairs of the theatre than the managers themselves ; 
as those gentlemen persist in it, that they have twenty 
male actors, to many of whom they pay three pounds 
weekly ; but in proof of their statement, we have merely 
the evidence of their ledger ; whilst for the contradiction, 
we have the word and honour of the editors of the Cat- 
call, which we cannot question, for the sufficient reason 
that we know not who they are. 

Plain matter of fact people will be apt to place more 
reliance upon the pounds, shillings, and pence state- 
ments of managers, than upon the word and honour of 
men of straw; and may suspect that in this instance, 
your object has been to exaggerate the profits of the 
theatre, by willfully suppressing or underrating the 
items of expenditure ; heaven forbid that I should sus- 
ct you of such a maneuvre! Candor, however, as 
in former cases, obliges me to refer the sceptical reader 
to Messrs. Lewis and Banks: 

From individuals who affect to be in the secret, I am 
told, that all your other calculations are rather of a 
poetical than a mercantile character; but this my pro- 
scribed limits, which I have already exceeded, preclude 
me from examining. I shall, therefore, converge towards 
a conclusion, although I must trespass a few moments 
longer, to notice another objection I have frequently 
heard urged against your most useful and disinterested 
labours. It is contended by some persons that you defeat 
the object you profess to have iti view, by the air of 
dictation and defiance you have assumed, and which 
is so intolerable, that managers cannot listen to an 
suggestions proceeding from such a quarter, and ori- 
inating in such a spirit. People are not to be bullied 
into reforms of any dé&cription ; and when the experi- 
ment is made, they are apt to exclaim with the Irishman, 
‘¢ The more you call me, the more I wont come.” 

My letter has grown upon my hands, and I have 
still so much in store, that I fear I shall be obliged to 
rempete upon my friend Kaly for half a column next 
week, to bring up lee way. Before I conclude, how- 
ever, give me leave to protest, that I am, like you, a 
Theatrical reformer, notwithstanding the bribe I have 
received in my capacity of printer to the establishment ; 
—tmy reform should be even more radical than yours. 
You would merely banish ftom the Theatre the 
ladies of exceptionable description ;—I would exclude 
all rogues as well as——. In this radical measure 
I fear I cannot look for the hearty co-operation of the 
Cat-call, because it would necessarily operate as a sen- 
tence of perpetual banishment, if not of the whole of 
your enlightened body, at least of your prime mover, 
the printer’s devil. 

Permit me, before I make my final bow, to express 
the proper sense I entertain of the flattering terms in 


h | which you have uniformly mentioned your humble ser- 


vant, and to assure you that there is no love lost between 
your fraternity and your humble servant, 





EGERTON SMITH. 
Monday, July 30, 
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Sen and SManners. 


CURTAIN LECTURES. 
BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 


No. II. 


THE DANCING-SCHOOL BALL. 
a 
Alas ! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ; 
No sense have they of ills to come, 


Nor care beyond to-day. 
Gray. 





a 

My cousin Emily’s music this evening has given 
rise to a train of feelings at once pleasing and pain- 
ful; pleasing, because it has brought back the re- 
-collection of those hours when my expecting youth 
knew uo care beyond the moment; and painful 
from the knowledge that I have enjoyed those mo- 
ments which can never return. Wishing toamuse me, 
the good girl ran over all the old fashioned airs she 
knew, and by chance fell upon one whicb in my 
younger days had often excited me in the meander- 
ings of a country dance. I retired for the night, 
filled with the images of former days, and recollec- 
tions of those who were my companions at that 
period. 

One of a hundred and fifty boys, it may be well 
conceived I dwelt in a little world. The greater 
passions of the mind were to be perceived in some 
just shooting forth, while in others they had fre- 
quently acquired a too premature growth; and all 
we admire, and all we detest, might be seen in 
proportion to the abilities and ages of the several 
youths, No one passion, however, makes its ap- 
pearance sooner than that of vanity; and from that 
may be gradually traced the first impressions which 
a youngster entertains of the tender passion, hardly 
then to be called Jove. This might be discovered 
more immediately in those who frequented the Aca- 
demy of the Graces, bearing the more homely ap- 
pellation of a Dancing School; and as there were 
two or three ladies’ seminaries in the village we had 
frequent communication with those tender and in- 
teresting beings, whose beauty and graces yet in the 
bud were doomed at some future period to dazzle, 
delight, and torment, the hearts of “children of a 
larger growth.” 

Each of us, of course, had his favourite; and in 
all the romance of boyish folly we would eagerly 
auticipate the day of meeting. One day, however, 
used to cause a great sensation in our little com- 
munity. Every year our master gave a ball at 
which the parents and friends of his pupils at- 
tended, to view with no small pleasure a per- 
formance, in which all thought their own bore the 
most conspicuous part. For weeks before the time 
farrived, what employment was there for the milli- 
ners, tailors, and hair dressers! what exhibiting of 
new coats, trowsers, frocks, sashes, and dancing 
pumps! Hope and ambition glowed in every eye; 
and this one night was looked forward to as the 
grand era of our scholastic annals. 

The day arrived: carriages and gigs filled with 
smiling friends and relations roll along in rapid suc- 


with the appreaching festivity, that there appears 
scarcely time for kind recognition, or hasty inquiries 
after the welfare of the absent branches of the family. 
The whole village takes part in the emotions of the 
students. Hurrying from work, the blacksmith, 
the shoemaker, and farmer’s boy, crowd the door of 
the inn where the ball is held; and, as the company 
arrive, are loud in their cheerful greetings and 
praises of their youthful favourites. The hour is at 
hand! Fear and anxiety are in every breast. The 
room is filled,—the audience are seated,—the first 
music is played, and the chosen pair, generally the 
eldest of either sex, stand on the floor to open the 
ball with the graceful minuet. The hearts of the 
youthful couple ‘may almost be heard beating in 
the silence that ensues. Expectation is at its height 
in the minds both of the performers and their almost 
equally agitated friends; the leader gives the three 
taps with his fiddle-stick; the band burst forth in 
harmony and, at the proper time, the interesting 
object on whom each eye is fixed moves forward in 
all the dignity of innocence and virtue: the girl, 


on their conduct and example; let them endea- 
vour not only to teach them those. acquirements 
which embellish, but also those lessons of virtue 
which may tend to render their future lives superior 
to the adverse frowns of fortune. And you, ye dear 
beings who are just starting into life, flushed with 
hope, aud anxious to share in the bustlé@fthe wold, 
take advice from one who too deeply has experienced 
the truth of what he teaches, Cherish those hours 
you now enjoy; look on them not with disgust, but 
as the far greater portion of your earthly happiness; 
and push not too suddenly from es of real 
pleasure to the cares and dissipatio the world. 
But, alas! perhaps vaiu is this warnings ye cannot 
be persuaded of what you do not feel:—take then 
my prayers for your prosperity; and when, in after 
years, surrounded by families, who then, as you are 
now, may be eager to act their parts in the grand 
drama of life, may you be able to say that your 
dancing days were not the happiest you have known, 
but that favoured by the smiles of fortune and an 
approving conscience, you found that stage the most 

leasing in which you were more useful to others, 





blushing at once with diffidence and the 
ness of her own power,—the lad, endeavouring to 
assume a courage he does not feel, and by the smile 
on his dimpled cheek, to animate and relieve his 
lovely partner. The smile is reciprocal ; the coun- 
tenance of each soon acquires a settled composure ; 
and when they conclude with the lively strathspey, 
they forget their fears, and with pleasing exultation 
anticipate the applause which their efforts call forth. 
Then the delight of leading the favourite fair to 
the refreshment-room, and to laugh and talk over 
those alarms which they consider ridiculous, uatil a 
few moments after they are called on to take part 
in other dances, and again entertain the emotions 
they deride. To the minuet various dances succeed, 
suited to the abilities of the youthful candidates for 
fame; and all the evolutions of grace, from the cottil- 
lontothe Scotch reel, entertain the delighted company. 
During all these, a single glance at the lookers-on 
will discover to whom the parties belong. The 
tender mother with tearful eye watches each step, 
each movement of her offspring; the proud father 
gazes with triumph on the scene; all the best feel- 
ings of a parent rush over the soul, and emotions 
of tenderness and love brighten in the countenance. 
After the ball, promiscuous dancing commences; 
the father and daughter, the mother and son, join 
in the round of pleasure ; and, when all is over, they 
seek their pillows, blest with feelings not founded 
on the vanities of the world, but on the purest 
principles of domestic affection and regard, When 
I look back to those scenes, I think ‘ Where are 
they now who gave them all their charms? The 
fond and tender parent, the lovely blushing girl, 
the ardent and manly youth?” The elder branches 
all sleep in the grave; while cast upon the world 
the schoolboy and girl have acted the various parts 
which destiny assigned them. The cares and plea- 
sures of life have been distributed among them; 
and few, alas! have not discovered, that those days 
were the happiest when hope and pleasing anticipa- 
tions were their greatest enjoyments. These recol- 
lections naturally lead to a double exhortation :— 
Parents, who possess these innocent and dar- 





cession, and the heart in each bosom is so taken up 





ling objects, whose after life may so much depend 


“dad more capable of appreciating the goodness of 
that Great Being whose hand directs all, and from 
whom we receive. every blessing which can render 
our lives happy, and our latter end one of triumph, 
gratitude, and rejoicing. 


Che Drama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—>— 

S1r,—Shakspeare’s tragedy of Coriolanus was per- 
formed at our theatre on Tuesday evening, for the 
benefit of Mr. Wallack. This piece is considered one 
of the best productions of our immortal bard. The 
portrait of Coriolanus is a masterly one: his pride is 
truly patrician; and the salvation of Rome, by his 
submission to his mother, is a portion of the same 
feeling. The vacillating conduct of the people is 
strongly depicted; and while we detest the haughty 
and imperious conduct of Marcius to the citizens of 
Rome, we respect him for the unbending integrity, 
and pride of birth, for which he is so eminently con- 
spicuous. 

Much has been said of Mr. Wallack, who, on this 
occasion, personated Coriolanus. He has been, in this 
town, the subject of the falsest criticism that ever 
issued from the press; the withering blast of ca- 
lumny was directed against him even the very day 
on which he took his benefit! It may be said, as it 
lately has been, that the printer of the penny-catch, 
was not concerned in abuse so unmanly and unjust: 
that the editors are alone responsible. Good God! 
that a nuisance, hawked about the streets like the 
dying speech of some victim to the offended laws of 
his country, forced into the hands of every passenger, 
and vomiting slander and scurrility around, should have 
bestowed on its columns, the literary distinction of an 
editor ! 

**O, heaven, that such companions thou’dst unfold; 
And put in every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascals naked thro’ the world.” 

Those who have seen John Kemble as Coriolanus, 
may see defects in the personation of that character by 
the most celebrated actors of our day. Mr. Wallack 
is gifted by nature with a good person and handsome 
face; he treads the boards with ease, in general, 
with dignity ; and in this character received applause 
as justly merited as it was freely bestowed. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage, addressed to the citizens, was delivered 
with the very best effect. 

* Nay, let them follow. 

The Volcians have much corn: take these rats thither 

To gnaw their garners. Worshipful mutineers, 

Your valour puts well forth.” 
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distinct, and though, by the Aéusigator, he is said to 
Possess “no more modulation in his voice than a mus- 
ket,” his delivery of the following passage was in a 
style of declamation as good as I have ever heard from 
any actor of celebrity at present on the stage. 

«“ The fires i’th lowest hell fold in the people! 

Call me their traitor! Thou injurious tribune! 

Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 

In thy hands clutched as many millions, in 

Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say 

* Thou liest’, unto thee, with a voice as free 

As I do pray the Gods.” 

Mr. Bass played Aufidius in a way which did him 
great credit. Any person, who may have seen this 
gentleman on the above evenimg, in the statue scene in 
particular, readily acknowledge that he is making 
rapid improvement in his profession. I would advise 
him not to move his head from right to left as often as 
he does. 

Mrs. Glover played Volumnia; and, though tragedy 
is evidently out of her sphere, she nevertheless played 
the part with considerable ability and success. Why 
did not Mrs, M‘Gibbon appear in Volumnia? I dread 
the managers do not form a proper estimate of this 


lady’s abilities, 
PHILO-DRAMATICUS, 











Antiquities. 


REGALIA SACRA. 
—=—>—_ 

Among the Coronation Regalia is the Ampulla, or 
Golden Eaglet, which contains the oil with which the 
King is anointed. In France, before the revolution, 
they had the Sainte Ampoule or Holy Cruet, which 
came frorn heaven, according to the lé¢gends of the 
church. The following account of this precious vessel 
may not be uninteresting at the present moment. It is 
translated from Salgues’ amusing work, Des Erreurs 
et des Préjugés repandus dans la Societé.—Paris, 1810. 


ss J hardly know any history of France where mention 
is not made of the Sainte-Ampoule. Before the Revo- 
lution, the order of St. Remi de Reims preserved it with 
the greatest care; it was taken from their treasury at 
the Coronation of our Kings, but four Hostages, chosen 
from among the Nobles of the highest rank at Court, 
were Dif pa required for it. 

«* The vulgar and children were persuaded that the 
oil of the Sainte Ampoule rose and fell, like a thermo- 
meter, ageording as our kings were sick or well. When 
the abridgment of the history of France, hy the Abbe 
Ragois, is put into the hands of a child, he does not 
fail’ quickly to learn that the Sainte-Ampoule came 
down frem heaven at the baptism of King Clovis ; that 
it was brought by a dove whiter than snow, and was 
placed at Saint Remi to be thenceforth used at the 
coronation of our monarchs. 

‘** The first who mentions this miracle is Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Reims. ‘* The clerk who carried the holy 
unction, says he, being unable to approach for the 
erowd, the holy bishop, Remi, lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and implored the divine pity ; immediately 
there appeared a dove whiter than snow, bearing in his 
beak the Sainte-Ampoule, full of holy oil, of an odour 
60 exquisite and sweet that the whole assembly was 
perfumed by it.” 

‘© Aimoin, who lived in the ninth century, reports 
the same prodigy, but he adds, that it was the Holy 
Spirit in person that came in the form of a dove, that 
an embassy of such importance might not be entrusted 
to a common pigeon. 

** The author of the life of St. Clotilde, posterior to 





. Aimoin, out-does his predecessors ; he assures us that 


the dove brought two vials, one for the King and the 
other for the Queen. 

** Guillaume le Breton, a Monk of St. Denis, and 
preceptor to one of the natural sons of Phillip Augustus, 
recounts the story rather differently. He maintains 
that it was not the crowd that hindered the approach of 
the clerk charged with the holy unction, but that it was 
the devil who maliciously broke his bottle, with the 
intention of retarding the ceremony, or by making the 
king damn himself by some act of impatience. 

“© The Abbe de Vertot, who has published a long 
dissertation on the Sainte-Ampoule, pretends that 





nobody can deny this miracle; and the reason that he 
gives is, that it rests on long tradition, which alone is 
worth all the testimonies of historians; that it is men- 
tioned in the office of Coronation of our Kings; and 
finally, that such a prodigy is most honourable for the 
throne of France, and that we ought to flatter ourselves 

eatly at being governed by Princes, who are the 
oa immediate anointed. 

‘6 But it is replied to the Abbe, that it is not enough 
that a miracle should be honourable ;_ it is fit that it 
should also be reasonable. That of the Sainte-Ampoule 
violates all the laws of reason, since to admit it, we 
must suppose that there are in heaven olive trees, 
pigeons, glass-blowers, and an elaboratory for the pre. 
paration of perfumes... He is told, also, that contem- 
porary historians say nothing of this miracle; that 
Gregory of Tours, the greatest reporter of petites, 
does not say a word of it; that St. Remi, and Avitus, 
Bishop of Vienna, in their letters to Clovis on his 
baptism, preserve the most mee silence on the 
subject; that the Archbishop Hincmar, who first men- 
tioned it, lived 350 years after Clovis; and that, besides, 
he was but a compiler of romantic tales, worthy of Cin- 
derella and Little Poucet ; that he reports seriously 
that a brilliant light descended into the church of 
Reims on the eve of the baptism of Clovis; that it 
collected during the night upon the head of St. Remi, so 
that he resembled availing illumination, which lighted 
up the Church and Convent better than a thousand 
tapers. He recounts also that St. Remi gave to Clovis, 
a flaggon vs and generous wine, which could never 
be exhausted, and which rose or fell as the King was to 
loose or win in battle. Clovis, who carried it with him 
every where, regaled his whole court and army with it, 
and yet the flaggon was alwaysful. * * * * * 

‘¢ These idle tales diminish very much the faith due 
to Hincman. But it is possible, without any miracle, 
that a dove may have brought the Sainte-Ampoule. 
We know that the ancients trained pigeons to carry 
their letters, and it was not more difficult to make them 
carry a little vial. These pious frauds were common 
enongh in former times. 9 itn ites Mee 

When Numa wished to give his laws to the Romans, 
he caused them to be dictated by the nymph Egeria; 
the Priests, his confidants, a a shield descend 
from heaven. Mahomet had also his dove that whis- 
pered in confidence in his ear; Socrates his familiar 

enius; and St. Paul, the Hermit, his crow, which 
Frotight him every morning a little loaf for his break- 
fast. The vulgar and the ignorant have always been 
the privy purse of the crafty.” 





LAUD’S CONSECRATION OF CATHERINE 
CREED CHURCH, IN LONDON. 


ie 


The following article, for which we have to thank a 
correspondent, has been suffered to stand over longer 
than we intended; for which we beg the excuse of 
the transcriber. 


“St. Catherine Creed Church being lately repaired 
was suspended from divineservice, sermons, and sacra- 
ments, till it was consecrated; wherefore Dr. Laud, 
Lord Bishop of London, on the 16th January, 1629, 
being the Lord’s Day, came thither in the morning to 
consecrate the same. Now, because great exceptions 
were taken at the formality, we will briefly relate the 
manner of the consecration. 

‘* At the Bishop’s approach to the west door of the 
Church, some that were prepared for it, cried with a 
loud voice, ‘ Open, open the everlasting doors, that 
the King of Glory may enter in!”—and presently the 
doors were opened, and the Bishop, with some Doc- 
tors, and many other principal men, went in, and im- 
mediately falling upon his knees, with his eyes lifted 
up, and his arms spread, uttered these words, ‘7his 
place ts holy=-this ground is holy; in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I pronounce it holy.” 
Then be threw up some of the dust into the air several 
times. In his going up towards the chancel, when 
they approached near to the rail of the communion- 
table, the Bishop bowed towards it several times; and 
returning, they went round the Church in procession, 
saying the hundredth psalm, and after that the nine- 
teenth psalm, and then said a form of prayer ‘ Lord 
JesusChrist, &c.; and concluding, *‘ We consecrate this 
Church, and separate it to thee as holy ground, not to 
be prophaned any moreto common use,’ After this, 
the Bishop being near the communion-table, and tak- 





ing a written book in his hand, prenounced. curses upon 
those that should afterwards prophane that holy place 
by musters of soldiers, or keeping prophane law 
courts, or carrying burthens through it; and at the 
end of veg curse, he bowed towards the east, and 
said, ‘ Let all the people say—amen.’ When the curses 
were ended, he pronounced a number of blessings 
— all those that had a hand in framing or building 
of that sacred or beautiful Church, and those that had 
given, or should give, any chalices, plate, ornaments 
or utensils; at the end of every blessing he bowed 
towards the east, saying ‘let all the people say—amen.” 
After this, followed the sermon; which being ended, 
the Bishop consecrated and administered the sacra- 
ment in manner following: ashe approached the com- 
munion table he made many lowly bowings, and 
coming up to the side uf the table, where the bread 
and wine were covered, he bowed seven times; and 
then, after reading many prayers, he came near the 
bread, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin, 
wherein the bread was laid; and when he beheld the 
bread, he laid it down again, flew back a step wr two, 
bowed three several times towards it,then he drew near 
again and opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 
Then he laid his hand on the cup, which was full of 
wine, with a cover upon it, which he let go again, went 
back and bowed thrice towards it; then he came near 
again, and lifting up the cover of the cup, looked into it, 
and seeing the wine, he let fall the cover again, retired 
back, and bowed as before; then he received the sacra 

ment, and gave it to some principal men, after which, 
many prayers being said, the solemnity of the consecra- 
tion ended.”"—Rushwurth, part 2, p. 76. 





ABSURD CUSTOMS, 


On Palm Sunday, according to annual custom, the 
following singular service was observed at Broughton in 
Lindsay, in Lincolnshire, by which the manor is held. 
The Deputy of the Lord attended at the church, with a 
new cart-whip in his hand, which he cracked three times 
in the church porch, then passed with it on his shoulder 
up the nave into the chancel, and seated himself in the 
pew of the Lord of the Manor, where he remained until 
the officiating clergyman was about to read the second 
lesson. He then proceeded with his whip (to the lash of 
which he had, in the interim, affixed a purse, which 
should have contained thirty silver pennies, but being 
unable to procure them, a single half-crown piece was 
substituted) and kneeling down on a cushion before the 
reading-desk, held the purse suspended over the curate’s 
head during the time of his reading the lesson ; after 
which he returned to the pew, and when Divine service 
was over, went and left the whip and purse at the 
Manor-house, 











Correspondence, 





TO THE EDITOR. 
—>__ 

S1r,—I wish to warn the public of a certain set 
of hawkers, who at the present time are going about 
the town and outskirts, dressed as sailors, offering 
different descriptions of goods for sale, such as 
silk, scarfs, silk handkerchiefs, muslivs, &c. which 
they pretend to be foreign; aud to confirm the un- 
suspecting public, they wear the seaman’s habit. 
Now, as I have been a sufferer by them, I would 
wish to waru the public, and likewise visitants of the 
town, against such ¢akers-in. I have heard from 
several, that they make a constant practice of this 
deceitful traffic. They ask very exorbitant pri 
for their goods, and warrant them foreign ; but they 
are not foreign, but English manufacture, and such 
as may be purchased for one-third the price in any 
of the regular shops. I hope this caution may not 
be lost on the public. 

A VISITOR OF LIVERPOOL. 


North Shore, July 24th, 
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THE YOUNG OBSERVER. 


NO. Xe 


TO THE EDITOR. 


— 
Tempus edax veriim..+ee0oveeeee Ovide 
—<—_— 


(Concluded from our last.) 

This apartment had the appearance of a vast 
library; around it were piled the literary works of 
ages. These, I discovered, were all more or less in- 
jured; for on none had Time omitted to display his 
power. 

Of the more ancient, few remained perfect ; and 
even of these remains, there were parts that were 
rejected by Virtue aud Truth. Yet, amid the gloom 
of desolation, it was cheering to behold some shine 
with undiminished, nay increasing lustre. Here 
aad there one, indeed, imparted light to others, and 
none more than venerable Homer. 

The moderns, too, had suffered very considerably, 
and many productions, which appeared to have been 
once much prized, were here silently mouldering 
into dast, 

The room wae still adorned with an innumerable 
quantity of busts. Many of these were crowned 
with laurel, bay, or ivy; and of some, the brows 
.were-encircled with more than one chaplet. Not a 
‘few, however, were now deprived of their honours 
by Truth and Virtue, whom ,I observed busy in 
stripping several of what they ill deserved, and be- 
stowing the spoil upon unrequited Patriotism and 
Genius. 

1 now perceived Time approach a bulky heap of 


pamphlets. near me, and was told it was originally | progress 


vastly larger, but had naturally dwindled to its pre- 
sent size, and was yet decreasing. When the mo- 
narch touched it, it vanished, and I saw it no more, 
An assortment of reviews, magazines, and other 
periodical works next received much injury, though 
it did not share exactly the same fate as the last. 
Here the companions of the king interested them- 
selves in preserving many essays, and Virtue re- 
garded in particular those.inscribed C. L.1.0. In 
the midst of the pile, I fancied that I saw some 
numbers of the Kaleidoscope; and the anxiety to 
discover what treatment “The Young Observer” 
might meet with, produced so quick a pulsation at 
the heart, as to awaken PYRUS. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


i 


$1n.—I should not have troubled you with any reply 
to Marcus Redhead’s letter, which greatly amused me, 
had he not advanced an incorrect opinion on a point of 

w, which if passed over unnoticed might mislead. He 

lates it to be the inclination of his opinion, that a 
eontract of marriage should be reduced into writing 
according to the Statute of Frauds to be binding on the 
parties, and that a parole or verbal contract of marriage 
would ‘be-void. Jf your correspondent or any of your 
veaders would be at the pains, however, to refer to any 
ofthe following cages,; viz. Cork v. Baker, Strange’s 
Reports, 24; Harrison v..Cage, Lord Raymond, 286 ; 
and Carthew, 967-8; which, though old decisions, are 





law at the present day; he will find that cases of 
mutual promises to marry are not within the Statute of 
Frauds, and that a parole contract to marry is therefore 
binding, where parties are under no legal disability. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
A VERY OLD MAN. 


Liverpool, 27th July, 1821. 
eee 


SUBMARINE EXPLOITS. 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ 

Srr,—TIa the last number of the first volume of 
the Kaleidoscope, published on the 3d instant, you 
suggested, amongst other amusements to be provided 
for the holiday folk on the coronation day, that there 
should be a swimming race and a diving match; 
both of which would, in our opinions, have greatly 
enhanced the pleasures of the day, particularly 
during the tedious interval which occurred between 
the arrival of the procession and the actual entrance 
of the first ship into the Prince’s Dock. We have 
been thinking about the diving scheme ever since, 
and if it should be adopted from the Flosting Bath, 
or elsewhere, should perhaps be tempted to be 
amongst the submarine candidates for fame. A 
difficulty, however, presents itself, with a view to 
remove which, we now seek your advice :—How 
could the precise distance attained by ¢ach diver be 
ascertained? On Jand, if a man take a leap, the 
distance from toe to heel may be pecereiny mea- 
sured; whereas, on the water, in estimating the. dis- 
tance dived, we have usually no better criterion than 
the eye. We are of opinion, however, that some of 
your correspondents may be able to suggest some 
means by which the marine and terrine feats may he 
pat on the same footing. Dv you not think it would 

a good plan, if each diver plunged into the water 
with a small line attached to his wrist, or held be- 
tween his teeth; which line being passed over a log 
reel, would present little or no. impediment to his 
» whilst it would mark the actual distance 
passed pretty correctly? 

Your insertion of this will oblige 
Mersey Bank. DIVERS. | 


Li) 
Fo Correspondents. 


MonTMORENCI, who is a = valuable acquisition to 
our list of correspondents, will perceive that we have 
been prompt in our attention tohim. We wish him 
to be perfectly explicit, however, as to the entire ori- 

inality of any article with which he may favour us. 
‘The ** Escape” seems familiar to us; are we to con-| 
sider it as an original, or as_an origin n ? 
The article on Derbyshire is extremely acceptable: 
that on Chatterton does not appear to us to contain 
any wee very may not be found in every memoir 
of that ill-fated genius. 


Rosert Bunns.—Before we were favoured with the 
note from a NoRTH Briton we had seen the verses 
by Burns, which have been recently introduced to 
the public in the * Lives of eminent Scotchmen.” 
We thall assign them a place in our columns, at the 
request of our mdent; although we confess, 
that, without that inducement, we should have been 
inclined to pass them by, out of respect for the 
genuine poet, whose name they bear. No one, not 
even a Scotchman, can admire Burns more enthusi- 
astically than we do; let us not, however, be 
away by mere names; but recollect that no poet ever 
lived who has not, at some period of his life, written 
yore of which he has subsequently ra eed 
‘or our own parts, we regard as a species 

sacrilege the act of forth to the public gaze 

every unfledged effort jat muse, whose mature 

soarings have been lofty and sublime. If are 
itted to walk at all, we wonder they do not 
and frown into fits those officious friends, who, 

















FL 


the title of ** Posthumous -Werks,” rake tos 


gether all the juvenile crudities which the poor author 
a wa me time Piss igh to burn, lights ery with 
- into ti 
bable our soins in general will deem th these fee “il 
nary strictures too severe for the occasion ; end there 
may be tastes so different from our own as to relish 
the verses, of which we proceed to give a copy, as 
solicited by our ndent, who toust permit us, 
after complying with his request, briefly to assign 
our reasons for not estimating the proffered composi- 
tion so highly as he appears to do. ; 
SONG, BY ROBERT BURNS. 
DELIA. 


Fair the face of orient day, 

Fair the tints of op’ning rose 3% 
But fairer stilimy Delia dawns, 
More lovely far her beauty shows. 
Sweet the lark’s wild warbled lay, 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear ; 
But Delia, more delightful still, 
Steal thine accents on mine ear. 
The flower-enamoured bee 
The rosy banquet loves we, 
Sweet the streamlet’s limpid lapse 
To the sun-brown d Arab’s lip: 
But Delia, on thy balmy lips, 

Let me, no wa, t insect, rove 3 
O, let me one liquid kiss ; 
For oh ! my soul is parched with love. 





CononaTION CEREMONIES.—A subscriber who styles 
himself A READER, recommends to our notice an 
interesting description of the coronation of George IIT. 

by the celebrated BonNEL THORNTON, which ap- 

’ in a recent London journal. If our cor- 
respondent will refer to the second volume of the Old 
re mpeg nc sCOpe, pane the — he 
admires s0 much, reported at much greater length. 

If he be fond of such subjects, he may find much 

amusement in our second volume, by turning to pagés 

125, 126, 179, 168, 185, 198, &e. F 





Tarp TO THE IsLE OF Man.—The MS. continuation 
of this Trip, arrived after this week’s arrangements 
were complete. We shall feel obliged if the author 
will in future favour us with his copy on or before 
Thursday. 


IMPROVISATORI.—The communication of 7. 7. in our 
“next, 


WELL Wisner of Manchester shall be attended to; 
and we trust that his advice will not be lost upon the 
gentleman to whom his communication is principally 











AnasTastus.—The anonymous friend from whom we 
have receiyed a brief critique on this amusing and 
instructive work, has neglected to say whether it is 
original, or if not, from what source it is derived. In 
our editorial ity we wish to ‘render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s,” &c. and when we fail so 
to do, the fault does not rest with us. 





We have further to notice ALCANDER; W.G. T.¢ 
OrzanpDo; and LEONORA 


The DEmr Gops arrived so late that we have not yet 
perused their commands. 








INVESTIGATOR INVESTIGATED in our next. 


this most 
ich we have 





APPRENTICES’ L1BRARY.—We shall pur 
hint in every publication over 
any controul. 
"Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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